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THE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church [ts alm. however. 
48 to give it« readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Tea 1s—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Speci nen ownbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any - ibscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 

eimpie order, * Discontinue * 
Address ** TUE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”" 





Suppert of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gosp:! is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fua ls of the Queida Community and its branch- 
es; secually, by the free contribrtions of its friends 
ani « ‘ew remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it ur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa fi xe Ditny Reciatovs Press, as the comple- 
in {consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 


meat 

es, «i! Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
beco ne known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
iturily minded religionists, and that thus the 


Circultr, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
heartei than that which surrounds, for instance 
the 3b! Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





Whit Ought to be Done, 


1. ‘teligion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
maas ti, aud ought to use the most commanding 
ins. uunvatality. 


2. Lis press is, at this day, the most commanding 
ins:ru usatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
Oust tv ley out its strength not in the pulpit but 


on tle press, 

8 J .d-uslism is the superior function of the 
pres) -aore vfastive than book-muking, because 
more cuatinuvus and uaiversal in its operation. Re- 
ligivn .agit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisiu 

4 the Deily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nal:sin-—as inuch more effective than the weekly 
press, 4s tue latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing wilforthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore (o asvead from tie pulpit te the sanctum of the 


Daily ress. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
doue, tue publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in ‘he name of the Curistian religion, have pur- 
posi and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gio is Press 


Che Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Sujperor Steel-Traps, fur hunters and frontier 
amen; oauneled fraveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leat Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRU(T SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINEs, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 





ALSO IN 
SEW!NG, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SIIKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 


THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 





will reccive prompt attention. 
Publications. 

TH® BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wiio seck the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octave volame of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, 31 50 
The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 

Relicious ‘topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 

Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 

dens of Life, &c. &ce.—treated strictly according to 


Bibie evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
eonciusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to anderstand Biste Comm: sism—its constitn- 
tionsi basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annus! Reports and other publications of the 
Oneiia Association 2nd its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 


of their Religious and Social Theories 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


128 pages, 


Fa Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, ean be furnished: and any of the 
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The Oneida Communit y: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn.., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itsclf into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard budy ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community 

—The social organization is thut of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, ‘TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI 
CATION WITH THE SpizIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a penuphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de 
pends on the muintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
viral. organization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 


in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 4 
~-Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
j's usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. > 
Dwelling tegether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. I 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord's Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 








above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
ofthe country. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyvo- 
ted to (od 


essence of them all. 
spirit, and it required the might of the 
Son of God to conquer him. He was the 
strong man armea—Christ is the stronger 


ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- captive. They are both of them personal 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full agents, or as in the parable, men; the 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 

one strong, and the other stronger, As 


we consider Christ a living being, so we 
may consider the power to be overcome 
as a living being. Paul uses this lan- 
guage : 
not strive ; 
apt to teach, patient ; 
structing those that oppose themselves ; 
if God peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth ; 
selves out of the snare of THE DEVIL, 
who are taken captive hy him at his will.” 


spiritual domain which is not in the uni- 
verse of Christ. 
is divided into two departments ; 
of which Christ's spirit is the pervading, 
controlling Jie. 
reigns. All spirits without this circle} acquiesence without examination, in the 
come within the conditions and category.common ideas concerning its rights : 
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The Personality of Evil. 


We properly conceive of a good spirit 
asa living power. We give it personality 
in Christ ; and hence, we learn to con- 
sider our salvation as the result of a pos- 
itive uttraction to a personal spirit. But 
on the other hand the element we hate, 
and seek to escape from, too often stands 
in our minds either as an abstraction, or 
as simply a circumstantial trait in our 
characters. We speak of egotism, iso- 
lation, and selfishness, as though they 
were floating atmospheric things, having 
no essential substance: or at most 
us though they were something of our- 
selves merely, the growth of our own life. 
But we shall never come to the war with 
evil in the panoply of God, that is, the 
panoply of truth, until we see evil a liv- 
ing thing, as well as good ; until we have 
the same sense of its being a living ma- 
lignant power, as we have that good isa 
living benignant power. We find that 
Christ and his apostles had a great deal 
to say about the devil. And we find the 
apostles continually describing the attain- 
ment to be made, as union with Christ 
on the one hand, and victory over the 
devil on the other. John says, “I write 
unto you young men, because ye are 
strong, and have overcome the wicked one, 
and the word of God abideth in you ;” 
and again, “he that is begotton of God 
keepeth himself, and that wicked ome 
toucheth him not.” There is the attain- 
ment all must make: it is a position im- 
plying strength—the permanent indwell- 
ing of the word of God, and victory over 
the wicked one, who is the prince of this 
world. 

Those traits of character which we.cail 
selfishness, egotism, and the like, are not 
to be considered as mere abstractions, 
but as actual expressions of the spirit of 
the prince of this world, who is the real 
He is a mighty 


man armed, who comes and takes him 


“The servant of the Lord must 
but be gentle unto all men, 
in meekness in- 


and that they may recover them- 


The devil is the prince of the whole 


The universe of spirits 
in one 


In this universe, love 


of Satan's spirit, | in which death i is the 
controlling element. ‘“ He that hath the 
Son of God, hath life ; and he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life.” Al 
who are in the category of isolation, and 
egotism, which are the same thing, are 
in the snare of the devil, whether thy 
exist in the lowest parts of the earth, or 
in the highest heaven where spiritu:l 
wickedness reigns. It is right to think 
of the “wicked one” as covering the 
whole body of humanity with a snare, iu 
which all spirits separated from Christ, 
are held—led captive at his will. 

What will is this? It is the will of 
egotism, of envy, of selfish ambition, of 
exclusiveness and greediness. It is the 
will of the spirit that seeks to center alli 
around itself. Satan came out openly to 
Christ in his wilderness temptation, as 
the man of sin. But this open, bold ex- 
pression of selfishness differs nothing in 
reality from the lesser and dixguised 
forms of it, which are everywhere con- 
fessed. In its essence it is a spirit of ri- 
valry with God—a spirit that makes J 
the center, and devotes all its powers of 
assimilation and absorption to establish- 
ing this center, separate from God. This 
is the will of the devil—the will in which 
ali spirits separate from Christ are held. 
When we are told to hate our own life, 
it is the same thing as being told to hate 
the devil, the prince of this world, who 
dwells in the hearts of men—or in still 
other words, to hate the spirit who 
would rival God. 








Free Talk about Death. 


It is a plainly recognized principle in 
the world, that when we are dealing with 
a thing, or a system of measures, that is 
oppressive, and has an evil grasp upon us, 
we ought as far as possible to resist it, 
and boldly examine its pretensions to au- 
thority—insist upon proof, and submit 
to it ouly when it has thoroughly made 
good its claims against us. The eternal 
law of salvation admits of this process ; 
and justice to human interests requires 
that there should ‘be no easy toleration 
of tyranny. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by the Ainerican colonies, is a 
precedent that should be followed by all 
who wish to be free. 

If we are thus bound by our love of 
God and man, to resist oppression, it 
seems to us that we ought, above all, 
be sharp-eyed and bold in lookirg into 
the rights and claims of DEATH and bIs- 
EASE against the human race. It be- 
comes us peaceably to submit to all right- 
ful authority ; and whatever claims are 
proved to be just and valid, and founded 
in eternal truth, we must not quarrel 
with. But we insist that all pretensions 
to the right of oppression, should be 
freely examined, and thoroughly tested. 
It should be considered, therefore, an 
open question, whether this whole death- 
system that reigns over the human race, 
is not, like slavery, a fair subject of moral 


inquest. We object, in toto, to passive 





for, 
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if its claim to inflict upon us such outra- 
geous suffering as it does, be unfounded, 
it is a system of the most oppressive tyr- 
anny that the world groans under. The 
evils of Southern slavery are as nothing, 
in comparison. 

We believe that the only reason why 
we do not already conceive of the death- 
system in this light, is that we have been 
so long accustomed to regard it as the un- 
questioned doom of humanity. A hoary 
imposition, its reign sanctified by the 
lapse of ages, we naturally try to make 
the best of it, and shut our eyes to its cry- 
ing enormities ; just as slaves do, whose 
souls have become torpid and insensible 
to the wrongs they suffer, from long con- 
tinued abuse. Those who have been 
thoroughly bred in this “ peculiar institu- 
tion,” feel that slavery is their lot, and 
have no more idea of resisting its claim up- 
on them than they have of resisting the 
tempest. Like old Prue in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, they “don’t want no help” and 
hardly know the meaning of the term. 


But we protest against the theory that 
death-slavery, like the tempest or the 
earthquake, is a natural law, with which 
we have nothing to do, and which cannot 
be successfully resisted. We are bound 
to face it—to examine its moral character 
in the light of truth, and subject its prin- 
ciples to the ordeal of free discussion. If 
we talk about the cruelties of Slavery, we 
may as well be free to talk of the cruel- 
ties of Death. If we rouse ourselves 
against a system that separates and scat- 
ters husbands and wives, parents and 
children, and severs the ties of love and 
friendship, in the one case, why should 
we not in the other ? For death does all 
this, and more—and does it in the whole 
world. Slavery is but a local evil: death 
is a wniversal evil. Slavery is exercised 
over but comparatively few of the inhab- 
itants of the earth; but death claims 
every human being, after a limited period. 
It roots out and destroys generation 
after generation ; and there is no end to 
the horrible details of disease and violence 
that characterize its adminstration over 
the human family. The evil is self-evi- 
dently an enormous one, and ought there- 
fore, more than any other, to be resisted, 
and not endured without complete proof 
of its validity. 


It is useless to quiet ourselves with 
talk about submission to the decrees of 
God, and his providential arrangements 
in this matter. Such philosophy is as 
pertinent with reference to slavery and 
war—or any other evil under which we 
labor. A true believer recognizes the 
ever-ruling Providence of God in all 
events ; but that does not release him 
from the obligation to resist evil in its 
details, wherever he finds it. Sickness is 
commonly allowed to be one of the ills 
that flesh is heir to through the divine 
economy ; yet people daily oppose it, and 
seek to arrest its progress by courses of 
medical treatment. Why not aim our 
blows at the spiritual power itself which 
is the seed of death, and of which sick- 
negs is but the incipient manifestation ? 


Nor should we be deterred from a free 
inquest on this human system by the 
popular objection, that were it not for 
death, alarming results would ensue from 
the increase of population—the world 
would soon be filled up, and so death at 


of providing room for its inhabitants, 
There are various arswers to this objec- 
tion ; but the idea contained in it is, 
simple foolishness. It need not be main- 
tained that people must always live in 
this world. Admitting the necessity of 
removal, the question still remains 
whether the transition can not be ac- 
complished by some other than the old 
murderous method ? How do we know 
but there is a better way of passing out 
of this world than to go off like impress- 
ed seamen against our wills, and under 
circumstances of abominable cruelty ? Is 
there no possibility of free, happy, and 
voluntary emigration ? There are cer- 
tainly recorded some instances of this 
kind in the early history of the world ; 
and we have the promise of more. Thus 
we see that this supposed necessity of 
transition may be calculated upon with- 
out at all affecting our duty to resist the 
evils at present connected with it. 

But physiologists propose a way of 
mitigating these evils to such an extent 
that our allegience to the death-king may 
still be preserved. Their plan is a sort 
of “compromise measure.” They in- 
struct us in a course by which our lease 
of life may be extended for a few years, 
and our final transit be made by a pro- 
cess that they call “natural decay.” 
This is miserable help. For who would 
not prefer to die of any other disease 
than old age ? The idea of lingering 
along until we lose all our faculties— 
dwindling little by little into nothing— 
flickering, between two worlds, like a 
lamp whose oil is spent—is the gloomiest 
prospect of all to a true imagination. 
There is no comfort in such half schemes. 
The only way to dispose of the evils of 
death, is to abolish the thing itself. 
Compromise is 10t possible in the case. 
ED 
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Close of the Volume. 





The present number of the Circular closes the 
eighth volume. We do not know that any special 
retrospect of the past year is necessary. What 
the year has brought to our readers, through the 
medium of our weekly sheet, is known to each. 
What it has profited them they know—in the 
great future which is bending to us we shall know 
also, and rejoice together. With us it has been 
ayear of growth and valuable experience. For 
its trials and its joys we are alike thankful, and 
trust that both will bring their harvest of faith 
and love. The future opens before us in the light 
of glad hope and courage. Our heart’s King 
who has gone with us, hitherto, will still accom- 
pany us, to become more and more our lover and 
friend, the inspirer of every good thought and 
word, every true deed, every noble and heaven- 
ward aspiration. As such we confess him in 
our hearts, and offer ourselves anew to his ser- 
vice. In him are all truth, and wisdom and joy ; 
with him is the power and the utterance of these 
things; to be a medium of them is our highest 
ambition. 

The Present is big with events—events which 
will have great influence in tho history of the 
world. This country is convulsed as never be- 
fore with the Slavery question, threatening the dis- 
solution of the Union. Every one feels that there 
isan “irrepressible conflict” going on between 
the two principles—Slavery and Freedom— which 
can have no end except in the annihilation of one 
or the other. But this great conflict which is or- 
ganizing between Slavery and Freedom is only 
the beginning of what is to come. Issues are lying 
back of it of far greater importance. Issues which 
a hand behind the veil is marshaling to a final de- 
cision. The vast kingdom of Sin and Selfishness, 


of the earth” and which is full of * the blood of 
the saints, and with the biood of the martyrs of 
Jesus” is being summoned to judgment—sum- 
moned in all worlds, by the everlasting God. All 
its institutions—whether death, or slavery, or 
marriage, or ecclesi:sticism, or oppression in 
its myriad forms of thron.s, dominations, 
princedoms, powers; its trade and commerce, 
its drunkenness and robbery, and fornication; all 
that ministers to its existence and control in 
the hearts of men—will fall to riseno more. We 
live in an age when these things are beginning to 
shake, preparatory to going down. And the voice 
that rings clear and loud, above all the roar and 
confusion of evil—rings through the spiritual at- 
mosphere of this world and Hades—is, “ Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” No 
sane nan, te-day, if he looks below the surface of 
world-movement and discerns the elements that 
are marshaling in judgment cunflict there, will in- 
vest any capital in the interests of that kingdom 
of selfishness and sin, whose destiny, from hence- 
forth, is forever downward. 

Amid all the heavings of this mighty age, we 
she}l endeavor to speak true, and bold, and inspired 
words, for the kingdom of love, and truth, and 
holiness, which is coming forth from the interior 
world of Life and Resurrection. We wish to be 
true mediums of Christ and the faith-victors who 
triumphed in him of old, and entered within the 
gates of that glorious realm. While without rages 
the hot warfare of evil, and the old wrongs and 
iniquities are going down before the advance of 
truth, within us, toward God and the heavenly 
center, there are 

** Peace and joy forever.” 
To realize and actualize the spirit and power of 
that world in the outward sphere, to image forth 
its life to the minds and hearts of men, so that 
all the true-hearted shall be charmed with and 
cleave to it, will be our purpose in the future.— 
T. L. P. 





Lex The next number of the Circular will 
be published on the 2d of February. A number 
of reasons make this short interval desirable on 
our part. In the mean time we shall make some 
improvements in our office, and look over the 
field preparatory to a new start. 





The Religious Daily Press Question. 

About the talked-of religious daily paper re- 
ferred to in the paragraphs from the correspond 
ence of the Philadelphia Ledger, which we copied 
into our last paper, the N. Y. Independent thus 
remarks; 

“One must go from home to learn the news. 
To be sure we have heard it whispered for a 
year past that the first enterprise named was in 
contemplation—a new daily to be conducted upon 
religious principles, under the editorship of Mr. 
James Spaulding; but the project of a Daily 
Churchman is now ventilated, we believe for the 
first time. If this second project is designed to 
combat “the heresies and schisms” of the tirst, 
we suspect that it will find but little occupation: 
for, as we understand the matter, the first is not 
designed to be a “daily religious paper” in the 
technical sense of that term, but rather a relig- 
ious daily paper—a newspaper of the highest 
order, which shali view events from a religious 
stand-point, and conduct its discussions upon 
Christian principles. Nothing more than this, 
we suspect, is intended; but this, if the idea is 
realized, will be so great an advance upon our sec- 
ular journalism, that such a paper must find wide 
scope in the community. 

“Tf Mr. Spaulding is to be its editor-in-chief, the 
paper will be in good hands, so far as editorial 
experience, general intelligence, and Christian 
principles and culture are concetned. We have 
sometimes thought that articles in The Courier 
and Enquirer which were attributed to his pen, 
while admirable in tone and design, were lacking 
in power, and especially in that molding and im- 
pelling power which a journal must exert upon 
society in order to have a distinctive character 
and influence. But perhaps this deficiency has 
been owing to the fact that a chronic feebleness 
of the senior department of The Courier imposed 
the restraints of its own timidity upvn its junior. 
If the editor of the new journal is to be under 
official restraints, if a committee of anxious and 
imperious noodles are to stand behind him, if he 
is to be sworn to observe their rules, if he is to 
be led blindfold to the altar of the “Union” as 
the supreme divinity, and made to vow perpetual 
silence upon all topics that would agitate “ evan- 
gelical” Noodledom, then the new paper can never 








ast would become the necessary means 


which is “ the mother of harlots and abominations 


become s power, or meet the wants of the times, 





Tt will grow rich and contemptible. But if the 
editor shall be a true man, and shall have his in- 
dependence guaranteed during the term of his 
office, the paper may be a great power for guod. 
We shall look for further developments with 
interest and hope.” 





Dreadful Accident at Lawrence, Mass, 

On the afternoon of the 10th, at about five 
o'clock, occurred in Lawrence, Mass., one of the 
most terrible catastrophes which has ever taken 
place in this country. The Pemberton Mills, a 
vast pile of masunary and machinery, and occu- 
pied by over 600 operatives, fell witha sudden 
crash, burying hundreds of human beings in the 
ruins. The building was five stories high, about 
280 feet long by &4 feet wide, witha wing 45 
feet square. At half past nine o’clock, while the 
work of rescue was going on, fire broke out, and, 
although its progress was retarded as much as 
possible by the exertions of the fire-companies, at 
midnight the mass of ruins were one sheet of 
flame, and a great nuwber of the unfortunate 
buried ones, who would otherwise have probably 
been rescued, were burned to death. It is stated 
that the number of dead and missing is over two 
handred, and of the wounded, many of whom will 
probably die, between one and two hundred. 
The cause of this calamity appears to have been, 
in the foundation and construction of the build- 
ing. The building was a sham from the first. 
It rested on an insufficient, sandy foundation, the 
walls were entirely too slight for their hight and 
for the weight of machmery which was to be 
crowded within them. It is stated that before 
the machinery was put in, the walls spread to 
such a degree that sume twenty-two tuns of iron 
plates were put in to save it from falling by its 
own weight. Secondly, there appears to have 
been a culpable negligence un the part of those 
who had the oversight of the building. The 
Tribune remarks, “ Enough, we think, has been 
shown in the investigation into the causes of the 
disaster, to establish the culpability of the pro- 
jectors, and builders, and owners of the factory. 
They and their accessories, are, on every principle 
of justice, chargeable for the sufferings to inno- 
cent parties that have there occurred.” It is to 
be hoped that the terrible lessun of this calamity 
will have an influence to induce the public to 
take measures to put an end to the reehless and 
murderous system of building which now pre 
vails. 





Wuere tHECoLp Weatner Comes From.— 
During the past year the Smithsonian institution 
through its extended system of meteorological ob- 
servations, has been enabled to make some very 
curious investigations respecting the three memo- 
rable cold days of January, 1859, which have al- 
most fuund a parallel in the weather experienced 
last week. It was found that the cold of the 
three days above mentioned, swept progressively 
over the country like a wave, coming down from 
the Arctic regions, and first entering the territory 
of the United States at the extreme north-west 
among the Rocky mountains. It was experienced 
at Utah some three days before it reached the 
banks of the northern Mississippi, and was her- 
alded by telegraph at Minnesota some two days 
before it reached Washington. At Buffalo, it 
was sume hours in advance of Boston, and was 
felt last on the Atlantic ocean, where it appears to 
have disappeared. This cold wave also swept 
south in a most remarkable manner, and progress- 
ively appeared in Florida, and other southern 
states, and Mexico; and the last pulsations, as it 
died away, in this direction, being experienced in 
Central America, and among the West India is- 
lands. Taken all in all, it was one of the most 
remarkable meteorological phenomena ever no- 
ticed, and the facts collected seem to prove that 
the origivating impulse came from the extreme 
north-western portions of the American continent. 
—Springfield Republican. 





...-Lord Macaulay, the Historian, died on the 
28th of Dec., at London. He had suffered from 
heart-disease for a fortnight, but having rallied, 
his death was quite unexpected to his physicians. 





Letter from Freeport. 
Freeport, Ill., Jan. 7, 1860. 

At one of our late meetings, the article in the 
Berean on “The Moral Character of Unbelief,” 
was read and commented on. It was thought to 
be conclusive and unanswerable. It was also re 
marked that the general argument was very sugges- 
tive, not exhaustive, and that this wasa very dis. 
tinguishing characteristic of Mr. Noyes’ writings 
—a characteristic which does not distinguish the 
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writings cf most would-be teachers in Israel. 
And by the way, is there not some necessity 
that governs this fact, where one is really tread- 
ing on the holy ground of truth, especially “ cen- 
tral truth?” It is infinitely imexhaustable; and 
when one really begins to march towards Christ 
centrally, drawn thus by the centripetal power 
of divine love, are not his thoughts of necessity 
inexhaustible? And when he gives utterance to 
what is in him, or tries to, are not his utterances 
of necessity only suggestive to the ears of others ? 
Every utterance is as big with meaning as a vol- 
ume of 800 pages. Cirist could do little more 
than utter suggestive thoughts to the ears of 
men. And it seems to me, notwithstanding the 
punning things said abvut transcendentalism, that 
Jesus Christ was the greatest transcendentalist 
that ever lived und spoke on earth. He scarcely 
ever spoke to the multitudes except with a tran- 
scendental meaning—a hidden meaning—a mean- 
ing behind the throne of his immaculate tongue, 
to which he himself could not give utterance; 
and if he could, it would have fallen an empty 
sound, on the dull ear of humanity. “He spake 
as man never spake”—yet he felt and knew infi- 
nitely more than he could utter; but every 
thought he did utter, was one from which you 
might shake a whole constellation of stars. His 
every thought was but a finger-board to Eternity. 
Hence, he that gets nearest to Christ will feel 
most humble, most modest, and will feel his soul 
getting bigger with unutterable things—and as 
Paul felt when he ascended to the third heaven, 
and saw things that would not be “lawful” for 
him to utter co vulgar minds.—r. N. 








W atchwords. 


A HYMN FOR MEN, 
We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time ! 
In an age, on ages telling, 
To be living, is sublime. 
Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog to the fray ; 
Hark! what soundeth is creation’s 
Groaning, for its latter day. 
Will ye play then? will ye dally, 
With your music, with your wine ? 
Up! it is Jehovah’s rally ! 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 
Hark, the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock ? 
Up, O up, thou drowsy soldier ! 
Worlds are charging to the shock. 


Worlds are charging—Heaven beholding ; 
Thou hast but an hour to fight ; 
Now, the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On, right onward, for the right! 
What! still hug thy dreamy slumbers? 
*Tis no time for idling play ; 
Wreaths, and dance, and poet-numbers, 
Flout them! we must work to-day ! 
Fear not! spurn the worldling’s laughter ; 
Thine ambition—trample thou! 
Thou shalt find a long hereafter, 
To be more than tempts thee now. 
On! let all the soul within you, 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike ! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God ! 
Magog leadeth many a vassal ; 
Christ his few—his little ones: 
But about our leaguered castle, 
Rear and Vanguard are his Sons! 
Sealed, to blush to cower never ; 
Crossed, baptized, and born again, 
Sworn to be Christ’s soldiers ever, 
Oh, for Christ, at least be men! 
[4. C. Core. 





“Fix your Purpose” 


No great object in life, whether men- 
tal or physical, is attained, without a 
fixed and determined purpose, and a 
spirit that perseveres under every form of 
discouragement. ‘Men of one idea,” as 
they are properly called, are generally suc- 
cessful in that one pursuit, upon which 
their heart is set, and all their energies 
expended. We criticise them as con- 
tracted and narrow-minded ; but after all 
there is much true philosophy in being 
singled-eyed to one particular object, es- 
pecially if the thing to be attained, isa 
good and laudable one. 

Of one thing we are certain, there is no 


——_— 


terests of Christ’s kingdom, or of serving; church that has not Christ in it, is not 


him too faithfully. 


meetings, held by a celebrated New Meas- 
ure revivalist, in which he labored most 
assiduously to persuade his audience to 
“fix their purpose” to serve the Lord as 
long as they lived. If hecould by any 
means, extort a promise from them to 
this effect, he, at once, pronounced them 
converted. Then he would announce it 
publicly in this way : “ Mr.—— has made 
up his mind and deliberately fixed his 
purpose to serve God till he dies.” 

As we should expect, many fell away, 
having been persuaded into the confess- 
ion, probably, witt.out sufficiently count- 
ing the cost ; but in many cases it was re- 
ally the beginning of a new and better life. 
We have of late had some experience 
that shows us the value of a determined 
purpose. If we have God and truth on 
our side, we have no cause to fear. If 
our own arm seems weak and impotent, 
there is yet invincible strength within 
our reach ; our faith lays hold with firm 
grasp on the help thus proffered, and the 
work is done.—£. Y. J. 





Table-Talk by J.H.N., No- 43. 


The Catholics make great account of 
the doctrine of the real presence—the ac- 
tua] presence of Christ in the bread and 
wine of the eucharist. They do not say 
that Christ is in any common bread ; but 
that bread which has been blessed by a 
priest, is thereby impregnated with 
Christ’s spirit, and that in eating it they 
eat him. They believe that he is actu- 
ally in the bread and wine, and that they 
partake of his flesh and blood, as really 
as they partake of the bread and wine. 


I should not quarrel with them much 
about this doctrine of the real presence, 
but should say to them that Christ is 
present in al/ food which has been bless- 
ed by his spirit. It was not a ceremony 
with him, but when he took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, he actually in- 
creased the virtue of it, by infusing his 
life into it. Whether the Catholic 
priests have the power of making bread 
better by blessing it, is doubtful. 

But further, I believe all bread has 
Christ in it, without any special blessing 
pronounced over it—that there is a real 
presence of Christ in all creation. By 
him all things were made and by him all 
things consist. He is the essence and 
life of all our food—it comes to us from 
his hands, as its creator, already blessed. 
Then it is further sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer, according as we are 
in union with Christ. If we are one 
with him, and he is in us, we are quali- 
fied to bless our food, and make it in a 
special sense a vehicle of good. 

But there is a higher sphere to the 
doctrine of the “real presence” than this. 
Christ is really present in the church. 


The doctrine of his real presence in the 
bread hinges on the doctrine of his real 


is the most important. 
trine of the whole New Testament that 


sound Catholic in that. There is no 
church without that doctrine; and a 





danger of too much attention to the in- 





prepared to eat and drink consecrated 


Many years ago, I attended a series of| elements. 





Fruit-Growing. 


The following paragraphs are from tho report 
of the late meeting of the Fruit-Growers Society 
of Western New York: 

Profits of Dwarf Pears, 

T. G. Yeomans stated that he had 140 trees of 
the Angouleme on cne-third of an acre—they 
yielded about 30 barrels—of these, five barrels 
were blown off by the wind, and sold for from 
six tueighteen dollars per barrel. But the best 
six barrels sold for one hundred and fifty-six 
dollars, or $26 per barrel. The whole third acre 
yielded him five hundred dollars. The trees are 
planted ten feet apart, cultivated by horses, at 
much less expense than cultivating potatoes. The 
best barrel was filled with 166 pears. He has 
already had applications for his next year’s crop. 
The barrels hold two anda half bushels. He 
places the pears in carefully, till the weight of 
one person is required to press them enough to 
place the head in, after having covered them at 
the top with cottun batting. G. Ellwanger stated 
that the fruit of the Louise Bonne of Jersey, he 
had sent to market at New-York, sold from six- 
teen to twenty dollars per barrel—and from the 
experiments already made, he thought that eight 
or ten year trees, with good cultivation, would 
safely yield on an average per annum, at the rate 
of over a thousand dollars per acre—and that 
this variety would produce at least twice as much 
money from the same land as any other sort.’ 
The Protection 
of fruit trees to prevent the injurious effects of 
winter, was introduced, and shelter from wins 
strongly recommended. There should however 
be p'enty of air and sun, and good cultivation— 
the trees should not be shaded. Low-headed trees 
were thought to be best, by shading the trunk 
from the effects of the sun in winter or after in- 
tense frost. Belts of rapidly growing trees were 
recommended, and many instances were related 
where exposure on the one hand, and shelter (not 
shade) on the other, had shown in a striking 
degree the importance of the subject. S. H, 
Ainsworth stated the fact, well known to many, 
that in those portions of the country the surface 
of which descended from the westerly prevailing 
winds, the crops are better, and more uniformly 
escape winter-killing. T.G. Yeomans said that 
planting orchards thickly, so that the trees shall 
for a time protect each other, had answered a 
good purpose; and he more particularly recom- 
mended with this view, the practice of alternating 
peach with apple trees, the peach growing more 
rapidly and affording efficient shelter for a time, 
and afterwards giving plaice to the apple as the 
latter becomes extended in growth.” 

Culture of the Grape. 

“H. N. Langworthy remarked that of the 
amount of fruit sent to market, the Isabella had 
greatly exceeded all others—he alluded to the 
importance of quickly testing the many new sorts, 
and inquired in relation to the practicability of 
doing this by grafting. C.P. Bissell said that 
grafting was difficult, but he recommended more 
attention to inarching for this purpose. He 
thought that vines propagated in pots, (which 
some other members thought tardy in bearing, ) 
would soon furnish clusters of fruit—he had had 
them the second year—and C. L. Hoag stated 
similar results. G.Ellwanger said that he had 
found no difficulty whatever in grafting, doing the 
work in winter within doors by the cleft-grafting 
mode—and they generally bear the second year. 
He had known them to grow 20 or 30 feet the 
same year. S. H. Ainsworth had successfully 
practiced grafting by taking up early in spring 
two-year roots, and they had grown 30 feet the 
same year. Strong ligatures were required.— 
When set out, the place of union must be below 
the surface of the soil. L. B. Langwortby said 


If we maintain that he is present in the} he had found no difficulty in grafting a vine, even 
food, much more is he present in persons, | a8 large as one’s arm, provided the grafts were 
kept cold and dormant, till after the leaves were 
expanded, and then cleft-grafting in the usual way, 
. 4 F taking care to cover the work three or four inches 
presence in the priest , and the last idea | pelow the surface of the soil.” 


It is the doc-| preparing Ground for Orchards. 


Deep loosening of the earth with the subsoil 


Christ is present in believers. I am a plow or double Michigan was generally recommen- 
ded. When the subsoil is fertile, the use of the 
double Michigan, which throws the bottom of the 
A ib ein . . | furrow to the top, was regarded best—otherwise 
priest that has not Christ in him, is} the common subsoil plow is to be perferred, leav- 
not prepared to bless the bread, and aling the subsoil loosened at the bottom. T.G. 





Yeomans considered draining of the first impor- 
tance—much land that is generally regarded as 


|not requiring it, he had found greatly improved, 


In sume cases, it had proved profitable to lay the 
tile once iu every 20 feet. In undrained svil, he 
had found the small roots of the trees to extend 
downwards but a few inches; but in well drained 
land, the roots had gone down to the full depth of 
the drains. He had never fuund the feared evil 
of roots choking the tile. 

P. Barry said that the result of his experiments 
proved that scarcely any ground could be found 
that did not need draining. He would tile-drain 
all Jand for orchards—next plow deep—as deep 
as practicable, and followin the furrow with a 
four-horse subsoil plow. He would not plant 
trees near the drains, but intermediate between 
them, and then the downward roots would not 
choke them. He discouraged the use of manure 
at che time of planting—stating that thousands of 
trees were yearly killed by placing fresh manure 
near the roots. The manure will be more useful 
applied to the surface and worked in, some years 
afterwards. During the summer, the best mulch- 
ing is to keep the soil cunstantly mellow, and in 
winter old straw or manure. Working manure 
into the surface of heavy or clayey soils, served 
to keep it louse and moist. 

T. G. Yeomans stated that the proper distance 
for planting apple trees in orchards is about 40 
feet, especially if the land is rich and deeply 
plowed. If only two rods apart, the branches 
will touch each other. He thought that the ex- 
tremes should be avoided of low heads and very 
high ones. Some trees of Baldwin and R. I. 
Greening, if trimmed six feet high, when heavily 
loaded would have branches nearly touching the 
ground. [Would it not be best in pruning, to re- 
move those low branches, and leave such only as 
have a more ascending position.—Eds.] These 
sorts he would train to much higher heads than 
the Northern Spy, which is very upright in form. 
P. Barry differed from his friend Yeomans, and 
would prefer low heads to trees. The severe win- 
ters and hot summers seem to require the protec- 
tion whick low heads afford; and the objection 
that such trees impede cultivation, he answered 
by saying that they did not require cultivation 
very near the tree when the ground is shaded by 
them, the roots extending a long distance beyond 
this hmit.—Country Gentleman. 


An Alpine Association. 





In the mountains of Jura, where the cli- 
mate interdicts the cultivation of the vine and 
grain, and where milk cannot be sold in 
its pure state owing to the distance from the 
cities, it is converted into cheese. It was the 
custom not long since, in every village of this 
region, where there were some twenty or thirty 
families, owning some two hundred cows, for 
each family to make its cheese for itself, and 
ta send to market for itself, thus every day 
making use of some twenty or thirty utensils, 
some twenty or thirty dairies, and of the labor 
of some twenty or thirty men, both in producing 
the article, and in conveying it to market.— 
And in most cases, to say nothing of waste, 
the cheese produced was of an inferior qual- 
ity ; while each family coming into competitior 
when they came into the market, was obliged 
to sell at the lowest possible price, so that 
none gained by the sales, while the majority 
were losers. What did these brave mountain- 
eers do in these circumstances? Why, they 
fell upon the very rational principle, that it 
was not wise in them to be picking each others’ 
pockets, and would be much better could they 
assist each other as good friends and neighbors. 
So they hired a small house in the center of 
the village, composed of two rooms, one of 
which they converted into a shop, and the 
other into a dairy. In the shop they erected 
a huge brass kettle, large enough to receive 
the daily milk product of the two hundred 
cows, which milk was made into cheese by the Ja- 
bor of asingle man called the fruiterer, without 
further trouble on the part ofits owners. The 
quantity of milk deposited by any family eacl. 
day was notched upon two pieces of wood, one 
of which was kept by the fruiterer, and the 
other taken by the family: by which simple 
method the strictest account was kept. Wher 
the cheeses were sold, they were sold by whole- 





sale, without losses through competition, and 
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with a comparatively sliglit charge for convey- 
ance to market. From the general sum re- 
ceived for them were subtracted the rent of 
the house, the price of fuel, instruments, car- 
riage, and of the work of the fruiterer, after 
which the remainder was divided smong the 
families of the village, in proportion to the 
amount of milk contributed to the dairy.— 
Thus, with one-thirtieth part of the labor, and 
a thirtieth part of the expense, they were en- 
abled to reveive a thirty-fold return for their 
product. This practice, begun in the hamlet 
of Salines, is now the common custom through 
all the higher provinces of the Alps. It is a 
simple but most significant illustration of a 
great truth.—-Parke Godwin. 





Durability of Wooden Water Pipes. 


Some wooden pipes laid down for conducting 
water at Springfield, Mass., appear to demon- 
strate the fact that they are more durable, if 
laid deep enough, than pipes made of lead. 
This plan is to lay them at such adepth as to 
prevent atmospheric action. In sandy or po- 
rous earth, lay them six feet deep ; in compact 
soil, four feet deep; and in peaty or swampy 
soil, three feet deep. In one place, heavy lead 
pipe was laid through a wet meadow, and it 
required repairs in four years, and had to be 
lifted inten. It was replaced by wooden pipes, 
which have now been twenty years in use, and 
are in good condition yet. ‘The aqueduct pipes 
which supply Springfield with water have been 
in use fourteen years, and are still in good or- 
der. They are bored logs, the opening being 
seven inches in diameter, and charred on the 
inside surface by forcing flame through them. 
The charring of the surfaces of wooden pipes 
or boards has a wonderful effect in preserving 
them from decomposition. It is undoubtedly 
true that timber sunk deep enough beneath the 
surface of the earth, ant kept from contact 
with the air, endures for centuries. Cedar 
logs, taken from the Jersey swamps. in which 
they have reposed for a thousand years, are 
found to be fresh and strong. Wooden pipes 
are cheaper than those of metal, and are pre- 
ferable on account of the unpleasant taint that 
lead gives the water.—Eve. Post. 





Beit Birv.—One meets in the forests of 
Guyana a bird much celebrated with the Span- 
iards, called campanero or bell bird. Its voice 
is loud and clear as the sound of a bell ; it 
may be heard at the distance of a league. 
No song, no sound can occasion the astonish- 
ment produced by the tinkling of the campa- 
nero. He sings morning and evening like 
most other birds; at mid-day he sings also. 
A stroke of the beil is heard, a pause of a 
moment ensues, another tinkling, and a pause 
of the same duration 1s repeated; finally a 
third ringing, followed by a silence of six or 
eight minutes. ‘‘ Actaeon,’”’ says an enthusi- 
astic traveler ‘‘ would halt in the heat of the 
chase, Orpheus would let fall his lute to listen ; 
so novel, sweet and romantic is the tinkling of 
the snow white companero.”’ 


This bird is about the size of the jay ; from 
bis head arises a conical tube of about three 
inches long, of a brilliant black, spotted with 
smail white feathers, which communicates with 
the palate, and which, when inflated with air, 
resembles an ear of corn. 
er RE NE 
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